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H E few following pages are Jed 


reaſon, becauſe they nearly concern you. 


I have pointed out ſeveral acts of op- 
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preſſion, and other inconſiſtencies, which 
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DEDICATION. 


are exerciſed in the dioceſe of London, 


reſpecting public ordinations, and the to- 


leration of ſcandalous offices for hireling 
preachers, &c. Theſe are grievances, 


Gentlemen, that many, have laboured un- 
der, and which will probably reach you, 


unleſs they are timely redreſſed. 


Hure experienced the uſurped au- 
thority of an examining chaplain, I 
have warned you of this rock, ſo often 
fatal to modeſt merit; and ſhewn you 
by my own example, by what means 


only his tyranny can be defeated. He 


is a reſpectable character as long as he 
is conſiſtent, and challenges our eſteem. 
A deviation from candor renders him ob- 
noxious, and juſtifies our keeneſt reſent- 
ment. This grievance, therefore, you 
We 52 1 5 r 
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DEDICATION. 

may in part prevent, by a ſpirited exer- 
tion : The others can only be remedied 
by a change of ſentiments, in our Dio- 
ceſan. If any thing Ihave advanced does 
but in the leaſt contribute towards this 
change, it will give me great pleaſure, 
as I ſhall be ſomewhat inſtrumental, in 
making the paths of our profeſſion leſs in- 
tricate and perplexing. 


I am, GENTLEMEN, ' 


_ Your moſt obedient Servant, 
and Well-Wiſher, 


Fob I RATE. 
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LETTER 


TO THE 


B IS H O P, Ge. 


My Loxp, ; 
OV have been happy enough to experience the eſſential 
difference between the Right Rev. Prelate, and the 
poor humble Curate. The diſtance, awful as it is between your 
Lordſhip and me, was formed by the capricious hand of fortune, 
who in the ſame whimſical moment might have made me the 
biſhop, and you curate of ####*#*, She wantonly determined 
it otherwiſe. —One God regardleſs of rank, has however or- 
dained us fellow-paſtors of his people. In the diſcharge of this 
facred office I loſe the ſplendor of your mitre ; and therefore 


in the —— letter ſhall be unpolite enough to addreſs you 
B - : _—_— 


(2) 

reſpectfully, but without reſerve, Reſpect is due to you, as 
a man poſſeſſed of ſome virtues, A timid reſerve would fruſ- 
trate the intention of this publication, ſince there are many 
errors in your conduct, of which I hope to make you ſenſible. 
In this enlightened age it will be thought a ſtrange piece of 
knight-errantry, for a curate to attempt the reformation of his 
dioceſan : But let my zeal, and your Lordſhip's condeſcenſion, 
work wonders, 


WHEN by the intereſt of Lord Bute you were tranſlated from 
Peterborough to London, your income was improved, but 
your charge became more ſolemn. The clergy of your new 
dioceſe formed to themſelves the moſt pleaſing expectations. 
Freed from an imperious*tyrant, who ever loaded them with in- 
ſults, they now looked for a mild and gentle guardian of their 
church. After minutely examiningyour conductat the ſee you re- 
ſigned, they found it conſiderably in your favor. You left behiffd 
you a character rarely to be met with; a biſhop without hypo- 
criſy !—a gentleman without pride la man of ſtrict integrity! 
Expectations well-grounded render a diſappointment doubly 
diſtreſſing. The former ſanctity of your manners miſled 


us. 


No ſooner were you enthroned at St. Paul's, than you 
thought proper to alter your ſyſtem. The pretty appendages 
of Lord Commiſſioner of trade and plantations, Governor of the 
Charter-houſe,=- Dean of the Royal chapel,-and One of bis Ma- 


Dr. Oſbaldiſton, 


F | Jeſty's 


3 


refly's moſt honourable privy council, added to the metropolitan 
biſhoprick, rouſed you to a proper ſenſe of your importance. 
The tranſition was certainly great, and flattering. To pre- 
ſerve the ſame ſentiments under theſe additional honors, re- 
quired more fortitude than you poſſeſſed. The greatneſs or 
meanneſs of a man's mind, my Lord, is never more conſpicuous? 
than when he is inveſted with riches and authority, or cramped 
by negle& and penury: the fickle, and irreſolute are con- 
temptible in either ſituation: a great ſoul will in both ex- 
tremes diſcover, an uniformity of fentiment, and action. 
There are but two cauſes, that can poſſibly be aſſigned for 
your Lordſhip's apoſtacy : An imbecility of diſpoſition; or a 
too intimate connexion with your patron. The appearance of 

that nobleman (in the political hemiſphere) like the raging 
. dog-ſtar, denoted contagion, The ſtate had fatally expe- 
rienced his baneful influence, without the moſt diſtant proſpect 
of redreſs ; but no one ſuſpected he had a deſign againſt the 
church, or would fo far brand himſelf with facrilege, as to ef- 
fe the pollution of a biſhop. | 


You frequent interviews with the Sovereign, and your 
repeated denials to be ſeen by your brethren the clergy, were 
circumſtances not a little mortifying to thoſe, ho reſpected 
you. Conſulted as miniſter to an earthly potentate, you were 
content to wave the office you held under the king of kings. 
By this part of your conduct I concluded, that you meant to 
throw off the weight of eccleſiaſtical matters, holding your 
biſhopric by way of commendam with your civil employments, 

B 2 and. 
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and that your Secretary Mr. Dickes, would be appointed 
Locum Tenens of the ſee of London. My concluſion was juſtly 
founded. Letters of whatever importance were now anſwered 
(and that when he thought proper) by the pert Mr. Dickes. 
Your Lordſhip was much better employed ; making one at the 
Carlton-houſe junto, or aſſiſting at a board of trade. I am at 
a loſs to reconcile the appointment of a biſhop to the board of 
trade, or giving him a ſeat in the cabinet, with the maxims of 
ſound policy. I ſhould do wrong perhaps, in haſtily pro- 
nouncing the adviſer of ſuch meaſures, an enemy to his coun- 
try; but however he might act from principle? his notions 
were erroneous. The ſacred miniſtry, - that each prelate 
ſwears watchfully to preſide over, cannot but ſuffer, either by 
a commercial, or political connexion. There are matters of 
a ſacred nature, ſufficient to engroſs the whole attention of a 
biſhop in his own dioceſe, (particularly that of London) 
without his being made the jeſt of the Royal-Exchange, or 
the Cocoa · Tree. c 

You R religious concerns were now contracted into a very 
narrow compals indeed. You adminiſtered the holy ſacrament 
to the royal family on a ſolemn feaſt day, or read prayers tober 
majeſty, once or twice a year in her private apartments. Two 
or three millions of ſouls could not be diveſted of their grand 
paſtor without a murmur. Their diſapprobation of your con- 
duct, was notwithſtanding, modeſtly conveyed to you through 
various channels, but without the deſired effect. 


Mucun 


(5) 


Mo c n about this time, you had an opportunity of convine- 
ing Lord Bute of your unlimited zeal for his ſervice. The 
general election was at hand. I will not again mention the 
bold puſh you made at Oxford in favor of him, and his adhe- 
rents. If you are dead to what has already been ſaid to you 
on that ſubje&, I cannot awake you, Yield at leaſt, my Lord, 
to the ſhrine of modeſty, a penitential bluſh, when you hear 
the name of that univerſity mentioned you have ſo much in- 
ſulted. I dare fay it begins to appear ſtrange, to you, that 
your activity has not been more bountifully rewarded. Whe- 
ther you derive infamy, or honor from the aſſertion, I aver 
you have never once varied from the line proſcribed to you by 
the miniſtry, This you politically thought the high road to 
Lambeth: It was ſo; but Cornwallis found a nearer. The 
Duke of Grafton's rhetoric ſatisfied you that the next reverſion 
was equivalent to your ſervices. With his fickle aſſurance 
thereof, you again drudged on. Let this period ſooner or later 
arrive, I would recommend to you, as preparatory to your 
tranſlation, a review of the actions of your laſt ſeven years. 
Some few I have already reminded you of: And as your me- 
mory may fail you on this occaſion, I wilt endeavour to 
ſtrengthen it, by a recital of a few more. Your political en- 
gagements will perhaps prevent your peruſal of this letter: 
But the public curioſity being ſatisfied, you may poſſibly learn 
the material contents of it from ſome of your minions, though 
they tenderly retail it to you in ſmall fragments. 
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11 A PUBLIC ORDIN AT ION 


TOP 
— — 


; 1 has ever been granted, that on its teachers, the ſucceſs 
| 'l | of the religion they profeſs principally depends. The choice 
of perſons therefore to ſerve in this ſacred department, cannot 
be of trifling conſequence. I have pretty good reaſons to ima- 
gine your Lordſhip's ſentiments, and mine, vary on this ſub- 
ject; or the next concluſion I make, will be leſs in your favor. 
To be more ingenuous.— I had the honor of being admitted 
into the holy miniſtry, by the impoſition of your hands: And 
except that ceremonial part of the office, you had no more 
concern in the ordination, than the Pope has in preparing 
fouls for Elyſium. A day was appointed for the public ex- 
amination of the candidates for holy orders. It was a day de- 
| voted to the cruel ſatisfaction of your tyrant chaplain * Dr. 
Hind. Your Lordſhip was very unfortunate in your choice 
of this man, for a character, he was deſigned by nature to 
counteract. An examining chaplain, ſhould be poſſeſſed of 
the patient mildneſs of a faint : but this phariſaical prieſt, has 
the forbidding auſterity of a ſatyr. To come to any certain 
degree of knowledge of a young man's parts, we ſhould avoid 
the appearance of an enemy, and invite with the ſoftneſs of a 


! þi friend. The Doctor's plan was different. 

11 | 

| k 0 g . * : 

4 AmonG twenty, that were to contribute to his amuſement, 


© Hil a TT . : 
j N there were doubtleſs various capacities. Mine was remarkable 


Now Rector of St. Ann's, Soho, | 
i fot 


0 (2 


for neither extreme: Not ignorant of the claſſicks, and able 
as I thought to render a decent account of my faith, for a 
young fcllow juſt come from college, I was determined to 
meet this pedantic bully without emotion. Nine o'clock on 
the monday morning was appointed for our appearance: Over- 
ſleeping myſelf, I was not there till half an hour after the 
time, On my entrance, the DoRor accoſted me with, “ Sir, 
« I am ſurprized at your inattention to my orders, concerning 
the hour for examination. To this I anſwered, that I 
% hoped I ſhould not be the laſt i in performing the exerciſe re- 
« quired of me.” He gave me half a mortifying ſentence by 
way of reply, and bade me follow him into a room adjoining, 
when, after much conſideration, he ſelected a ſheet of paper 
out of twenty or thirty others, and thruſt it into. my hand. 
On my return into the other room among my perſecuted bre- 
thren, I examined it's contents. On one fide of the ſheet was 
written in Engliſh the 28th article de Cæna domini, which 
I was to tranſlate into latin: the other fide contained a theſis, | 
on which I was to write my thoughts in the ſame language. 
Comparing notes with each other, we found, that maſters of 
arts of thirty years of age, had only to prove that the human and 
divine nature were united in our Savior ; when others of two 
and twenty, were ordered, 4 invalidate the pope's Supremacy 
over the church, or, (as was my lot) 70 illucidate the benighted 
doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. Having tranſlated the article, 
the few arguments I could offer on the ſubje& propoſed, were 
ſoon penned. I endeavoured therefore to gain an audience of 
our tyrant ; but was informed, chat every one was to be had 
Fe, r privately 
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privately into the anti-chamber, in rotation as they came. It | 
was not difficult to know my poſt, for I arrived the laſt: 1 
had therefore no other remedy than patience. However I re- 
mained undaunted, though I heard him triumphing over the 
timidity of gentlemen and ſcholars, with a voice like thunder; 
ſome of whom came out even with tears in their eyes, com- 
plaining of his uncandid. behavior. | 


Azour four in the afternoon it came to my turn to face 
him, The dinner bell rung ſoon after the interview, a warn- 
ing I vainly flattered myſelf of a ſpeedy deliverance. He was 
willing to forego the delicacies of your Lordſhip's table, to 
prey upon a young man's diſtreſſes. Diſcovering his intentions 
by the importance he aſſumed, I called up the more reſolution. 
When I gave him the article, and theme, he laid them aſide, 
without uttering a ſyllable. He put into my hand, Grotius de 
veritate Chriſtiane Religionis, out of which I conſtrued a long 
chapter, and anſwered a part of the num berleſs queſtions in 
the courſe of my reading he propoſed. A greek teſtament 
was next preſented to me, with abbreviated characters, and 
of a very bad type; the Doctor reſerving a fair, and large edi- 
tion for himſelf. As I did not ſuppoſe he meant to treat me 
like a ſchool boy, I opened it, and began to read the greek to 
the end of the ſentence, and then to render it into latin. 
Here my Lord I was ſtopped, and ordered to conſtrue it lite- 
terally : word by word from greek into latin, and from latin 


into engliſh. I remonſtrated with him on this indignity, but 
he 
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he was inflexible. After niggling thus thro' a whole chap- 
ter, he began to examine me in every knotty point of 
divinity, that aroſe from each verſe. Some I anſwered ; 
others, of a dark, or doubtful nature, I modeſtly told 
him I was not thoroughly acquainted with. This was the 
opening he wanted, to exerciſe his ſeverity, and diſplay his 
own pompoſity of religious dition. He occaſionally abuſed 
me for my imperfe& knowledge of the ſacred writings, and 
ſaid the moſt ſevere, and abſurd things his paſſion could ſuggeſt. 
His tyranny at laſt becoming intolerable, I roſe up from my 
chair, and addrefled him in nearly this form of words ; which 
he will remember perhaps longer than myſelf: © Look ye, 
« Sir; I came here to undergo a fair examination, and not to 
«« be bullied. You have neither treated me with the palite- 
« neſs of a gentleman, or the candor I had a right to expect 
% on this occaſion. I refuſe therefore to anſwer you another 
40 ſyllable. IF you queſtion my abilities, I am content to ap- 
« peal to his Lordſhip, who I doubt not, will do me juſtice.” 
Struck with this unlooked for retort, he confuſedly anſwered, 
« Sir you are very warm without reaſon ; I do not diſapprove 
« of you: if you come an friday morning about ten o'clock, - 
you will be ordained.” 

Hrxr my Lord, is the pompous Dr. Hind, portray'd in his 
true colors as examining chaplain to the Biſhop of London! 
The world will reaſonably aſk, why could you ſelect ſuch a 


man, for ſuch an office ? I could forgive you an error in judg- 
D ment, 
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ment, were that your misfortune. But you ſhall not plead an 
ignorance of his character, prior to your perſonal knowledge of 
him. His pride, and tyranny, wanted not your Lordſhip's 
ſanction to make them univerſally known. Though you im- 
bibed moſt of your notions from the fiſter univerſity, yet 
Oxford has more than once been honored with ſome uncom- 
mon marks of your attention ; and therefore you cannot but 
have heard of a man, of whom, fame will never be filent. 
When a proctor there, he was the terror, of every one be- 
neath him ; and if-the proſtitution of great abilities can render 
him more compleatly odious, he will remain a monument of 
univerſal deteſtation. Perhaps he was indulged with your 
countenance, to prevent his future viſits to Oxford; meant as 
an expiation before-hand to that ſeminary, for the inſults 
your fates had decreed you ſhould offer them. But you ſhould 
at leaſt have conſidered my Lord, that a ſavage, who has been 
the terror of a whole foreſt, becomes more ferocious and for- 
midable, as his limits are curtailed. ain a lag 


Previous to our going to chapel on the friday morning, ' 
the * eighteen that obtained your chaplain's probat, had the 
honor of being admitted into your preſence; for no other 
| reaſon, but becauſe you could not avoid it. Tis many years 
ſince, yet I perfectly recolle& your Lordſhip's, as well as our 
ſituation. You were ſeated in a great-armed-chair reading a 


| pamphlet: We were called over (ſtanding in a row) by your 


U | * The other two were pluck'd. - 


ſecretary, 


6 


PRES: like a party of recruits for the foot-guards, and at- 


tefted. Atteſted my Lord, I fay ! nor do I mean to be jocoſe: 
A number of haſty, and incoherent ſentences were uttered to 
us, at the end of each of which, we were ordered to kiſs the 
book. I declare upon my honor, I knew not the nature of 
ſome. of them, and I believe there were ſome near me who 
were ignorant of the nature of all. Your attention was too 
much taken up to favor us with an explanation : for if my 
memory ſerves me, you never once took your eyes from the 
publication you were reading. 


* 
* 


Our next orders were to repair immediately to the king's 
chapel. When there, we waited during the prayers, and ordina- 
tion ſermon, expecting you; but no biſhop appeared. After 
the congregation had left the chapel ſome time, we were in- 
formed, that you had juſt got into the veſtry a private way, 
and were robing. You came out I recollect, time enough to 
be a ſpectator of an act, that can never be mentioned to your 
advantage : I mean the yeoman of your veſtry inſolently de- 
manding, and that in your preſence, and hearing, half a crown 
from each of us, for furniſhing us with the dirty ſurplices be- | 
longing to the gentlemen of the choir. Is it not ſtrange my 
Lord, that you above all men, ſhould countenance this extor- 
tion, in the ſacred houſe of the almighty, and the palace of 
your ſovereign ? You may no have learnt to reconcile ſuch an 
act with the character you profeſs; a man of feeling, wan 5 
ever find it an arduous undertaking. | 
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Tux ceremony ended, we were ordered to return to your 
houſe in Bond-ſtreet, for our letters of orders. When we came 
there, we were told that we muſt call the next evening (ſatur- 
day) as your Lordſhip was engaged. Here, my Lord, I accufe 
you of a want of humanity, and leave you to acquit yourſelf 
as you are able. You will recollect, that we had been already 
ſix days in town, and were now to be detained a ſeventh, 
thro' your unacountable pride, or caprice. It muſt be 
as well known to you, as the reſt of the world, that the 
generality of young gentlemen, who. offer for orders, are 
ſtreightened in point of fortune. The particular poverty of 
many of us you were thoroughly acquainted with, I was not 
the only one, who was obliged to borrow the money to defray 
the expences. Was it not enough then my Lord, to be bul- 
lied by your chaplain, —commanded by your ſecretary, —rob- 
bed by the veſtry-keeper of your chapel, —ſtared out of our 
money by your rapacious ſervants, —and deſpiſed by your 
Lordſhip yourſelf, but you muſt keep us another day in town, 

without a farthing in our pockets (except your ſecretary's fees) 


; becauſe. you were not diſpoſed to write your bare name to our 


orders ? The next evening, however, we regained our liberty, 
after being fleeced by Mr. Dickes, and went down into the 


country pennyleſs, 70 preach the goſpel of peace.” 


- In conformity to cuſtom, even thoſe prudent prelates, who 


laugh at St. Paul's notions of hoſpitality, are wont to invite 
their new ordained brethren to partake of their table : Your 
haughty predeceſſor, was not wanting in this particular. You 

have 


2 


DB 
have prudently improved upon his notions ; for you baniſh the 
meer ſhadow of hoſpitality, Why my Lord was it, that 
we were not favored with this external mark of your reſpect ? 
Was it your pride would not permit you to fit down with us, 
or that you were afraid eighteen hearty young fellows, would 
have done too much violence to your new ſyſtem of economy ? 
Your fears, if ſo, were too great on this occaſion : for after 
the treatment we had received from you, and your dependents, 
I can aſſure your Lordſhip, you would have got off at the ex- 


pence of a compliment. 


xxx let us pauſe a moment, and view this pretty 
perſpective of an ordination, as modernized by your Lordſhip. 
Other biſhops have fallen into faſhionable abſurdities, but it was 
reſerved for you to make this maſterly refinement in epiſcopacy. 
I would have ſpared you the torture of ſeeing it exhibited to 
the public, did not ſo flagrant an error demand the general de- 
teſtation. It was not the abſurdity of a day ; with that I could 
have indulged you. It is your uniform favorite ſyſtem ; and 
that I would deſtroy. I can conceive it poſhble that you are 
proof againſt argument, however forcible : But a review of 
theſe facts, ſimple and unadorned, may poſſibly weigh with 
vou, and rouſe you to reflection. The next general ordina- 
tion will convince me. If I find you are arrived to that pitch 
of dignified ſuperiority, after this, to perſiſt in your old plan, 
I will make another attempt, that may perhaps be more ſuc- 
ceſsful, | I mean to alarm your pride, if poſſible, by compari- 
ſon. By the ſplendor of a bright character, we are enabled to 

E trace, 


dained prieſt by the amiable biſhop of W 


(14) 
trace, and contemn the ſhades of a deformed one,—-I was or- 
, Whoſe beha- 
vior on that ſolemn occaſion, reflects on him the greateſt 
honor. My. next letter ſhall contain the particulars, as a con- 
traſt to what I have now exhibited. Perhaps you are predeter- 
mined to deſpiſe his notions as well as mine: The world how- 


ever will be more favorable in their opinion, who judge not 
according to your Lordſhip's prejudices, 


HIRELING PREACHERS. 


THE hardſhips of the inferior clergy have long been 
complained of as numerous and heavy. They have often, but 
in vain, been ſtrongly recommended of late to a parliamentary 
conſideration. Though theſe diſtreſſes certainly demand a 
ſerious enquiry, we cannot my Lord, be{ſurprized to find, that 
parliament ſhould refuſe to take cognizance of them, when 
the bench of biſhops never thought proper to point them out 
as an object worthy it's attention, or even condeſcended to take 
them into their own conſideration. I ſpeak from authority, 


when I affirm, that many of you have been talked to apart on 


this ſubject, to no purpoſe. Your tender bowels, indeed, 
have ſo far yearned with compaſſion, as to make you join in 
the tale of lamentation, to fave appearances : But I much 


5 doubt whether one has ſtooped ſo low as to examine the pre- 


& 


(15) 
miſes. As for you, my Lord, I am convinced they have never 
once employed your thoughts; or you would have eſcaped a 
charge of a very ſerious nature. You may poſſibly think it 
hard to be ſingled out to anſwer for this neglect: I am fatis- 
fied tis equitable. Your . ſituation required more vigilance 
than that of the reſt of your Right Reverend Brethren, and 
you have diſcovered in it, more negligence and inattention. - 


I accuſe you of being the principal cauſe of many of the 
diſtreſſes of the inferior clergy. This is a bold aſſertion, and 
demands proof: You ſhall have ſufficient, even for the con- 


viction of a biſhop. I mean to reſt the ſupport of my charge, 
upon one plain fact, ** your toleration of public offices for 
4 HIREL.ING PREACHERS, Sc.“ Should you, in the courſe 
of my ſhort ſtrictures on this ſubje&, be placed in an unfavor- 
able light to the world, or yourſelf, the fault is not mine: 
You ſhould not have been the immediate cauſe of effects, 
deſtructive of that ſyſtem of morality, you were intended to 
defend. | I | . 


TrovGn your Lordſhip is well acquainted with the nature 
of ECCLESIASTICAL REG1STER-OFFICEs, the public, who 
are to be judges of their propriety, may not. Excuſe me 
therefore a ſmall digreſſion for their information. 


Tux firſt inſtitutor of this pious undertaking, was one 
Hawkſhaw, lately deceaſed : He was a taylor by buſineſs, and 


pariſh clerk of Chriſt Church, Newgate - ſtreet. Soon af- 
| ter 


(16) 

ter I was ordained, curiofity led me to the houſe of this re- 
tailer of godlineſs. I found him in his little dark office, with 
a black velvet cap on his head, looking like an eaſtern nabob. 
Around him were his miſerable dependents, paying their court, 
andreceiving orders for the enſuing week. I bluſhed for the firſt 
time for the order to which I now belonged. Some of them were 
rebuked for going to their different churches with unclean linen, 
not being ſhaved, &c. others, for indecencies I had never be- 
fore heard of. When the levee was up, as an excuſe for com- 
ing there, I aſked Mr. Hawkſhaw, whether he could recom- 
mend me to a good curacy. He told me, be muſt refer me 
« to his wife, for the little bell rung in at Chrift Church, and he 
* muſt attend divine ſervice.” When the room was clear, the 
good woman put on her ſpectacles, and began to open the 
books; prior to which the following * dialogue enſued. 
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Mrs. IIAWRSUAW. 
ene do you want to be retired as we call it? 
Mr. —. 
« [ don t underſtand you. 1 
. Mrs. H=—, 19 
« Why, Sir, do you want to have your abode a ſeret ? If 


| 

| 

| | | « you do, we can ſuit you to a hole. 
1 | 
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. * The converſation that then paſſed between Mrs. Hawkſhaw, and the Au- 
| 1 thor, was ſo very ſtriking, that he minuted it down directly he got home, as 
| near as his memory would ſerve him ; which minutes are here literally tran- 
ſcribed, | | 


Mr. 


(62709, 


tr ne. _— 


% No, I want a genteel Curacy in the n and care not 
4 who knows where I am. 


| Mrs. Home, | 
* am ſorry Sir, it happens ſo, but we have nothing of 


* that kind at preſent upon the books; but T the bleſſing * 
I God, T hope we ſhall ſoon, | 


Mr. —. 


0 80 I. fnd y you. Ts for gentlemen, who chuſe to be 
6 concealed. 


— 


Mrs. H—. 51 

6 Why yes, truly Sir: what can we do If a poor gen- 
« tleman is in debt, or thro' misfortunes has brought himſelf 
« to drinking; they muſt not ſtarve. God knows what any 
« of us may come to !— We generally provide for ſuch unfor- 
* tunate gentlemen in the Wildt of Kent, or the Hundred. of 
« Eſex. — There was a poor young gentleman, that was, be- 
« fides all this, terribly given to women; he brought himſelf 
« into ſuch diſgrace, that it was not in our power to do any 
« thing for him at laſt, but get him a turn now and then at 
&« the King's Bench, or Marſhalſea-Priſon. I dare ſay you 
« know who I mean ? 


Mr. —. 5 


« No, upon my word I do not: 


F . Mrs. 


(28) 
Mrs. H=—, 
« Tt was poor young * Green; ſon of as honeſt a man as 
% ever broke bread; Green the pencutter in Fleet-ſtreet. 


« Mr. Hawkſhaw loved that youth as if he had been his own 


* never ſo much. He was a clever lad to be ſure, and a very 
« good one in the pulpit. But he was always raving about 


c 


* Many's the good time my huſband ſetting in that there 
60 chair, has given him the advice of a Father ; but all to no 
«purpoſe. I'm afraid he'll come to an untimely end. 
| Mr. —, | 
« Pray if it is not an impertinent queſtion, what is become 
& of this Mr. Green ? 18 
Mr 8. Home, 


& don't know indeed, Sir, except he ſhipp'd himſelf for 
the colonies. The laſt time Jever laid theſe eyes upon him, 


e he uſed us all worſe than dogs. You muſt know he had 
* courted our only child for fix or ſeven months; and my 


e poor huſband not liking his way of living, defired he would 


« not think of her any more. Upon this he curs'd him for a 
* louſy taylor, and becauſe I took his part, he damn'd me for 
% a hump-back'd b—. 


This I found to be the infamous Green. The pretended duelliſt :—who 
was tried at the Old Bailey for a rape;—was broke afterwards when Chaplain 
of a man of war—and who now appears in the park in ſhabby regimentals faced 


with white, 


Mr. 


8 


Wilkes and Liberty, and that I believe turned his brain. 
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Mr. —. 

« Tam amazed therefore, that you employ ſuch men, whoſe 
« principles are ſo abandoned 

| | Mrs. H—, 

« Butit's a thouſand pities, Sir, that ſuch young creatures 
* ſhould be ruined, and nobody to help them. Would you 
« believe it, Sir, my huſband lent him the very wig off his 
«© own head, and a pair of ſhoes, but little the worſe for the 
« wear, when he went to attend an execution at Tyburn for 
the ordinary of Newgate ; and never laid his eyes upon them 
cc again. 

Mr., —, 
What do you often equip theſe kind of people? 
Mrxs. H—. 

« Aye, Dear, good Sir, or elſe buſineſs could not be done 
Half the churches in town and country would not be ſup- 
« plied; for the biſhops don't trouble their heads about it: 
% and between you and I, my huſband does more good 
among the inferior clergy, than the Archbiſhop of Can- 
« terbury. 

, Mr. —. 
| « Don't you make a diſtinction between gentlemen of ſo- 
te briety, and ſuch people you have been talking of ? | 
Mrs. H—. 

« Oh Lord ! [ yes Sir, as you ſhall ſee preſently; for we 
&© have all prices. And for caſes of emergency, ſuch as bury- 
ing the dead, praying by the fick, &c. we keep a quiet 
66 * Kin of a body in the houſe.” —* Now Sir, you ſhall ſee.” 

'F. 2 HIAR 


(2) 

Hxxx ſhe opened a book, in one part of which were enter- 
ed the names, places of abode, &c. of the worthy gentlemen, 
who compoſed this banditti; referring to different pages where 
their deeds were recorded: From this, they are poſted into 
another, called the Service- bob, deſcribing the ſphere they 
are calculated to move in. The worſt of them are poſted, in- 
to what is called the Black-book, never to be employed but in 
caſes of great danger, or neceſſity; ſuch as viſiting thoſe who 
have the ſmall-pox, ſpotted, or purple fevers; or to bury 
them when dead. This part I could not get a fight of; but I 
found theſe unhappy of my brethren, were ſuch, as had got 


in their debt for cloathing, &c. or whoſe immoralities, were 


ſo very notorious, as to prevent their being called upon ſervice, 


SyockeD, and tired with the information I had received, 
T was about to take my leave, when ſhe faid, * ar you ſeem 
« a decent kind of a gentleman, will you let us clap your name 
« upon the liſt ; perhaps we may be able to give you a turn 
« now and then while you ſtay in town.” There are our 
rules added ſhe, pointing to the following table, which ſtuck - 
againſt the wall: I tranſcribed it with her permiſſion, waved 
the compliment ſhe intended me, and retired, 


4 
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(COPY.).. 
4 TABLE FEES 
for performing the following Duty in 
LONDON, and WESTMINSTER. 
| - Fzxzs PounDAGE. 
L. 5. d.— L. 5. d. 
For Reading and Preaching, o 10 6—0 1 0 
Preaching, — — 0 7 6-—009 
Reading on Sundays, — o 5 o—0 0 6 
on Week Days, o 2 6-—00 3 
A Burying,. wa?: © 1 0 —0 0 12 
Viſiting the Sick, —— o 1 0—0 0 12 
N. B. Mr. Hawkſhaw, expects that thoſe reverend gentle- 
men, who want any of the above duty performed, will leave 
the ſums annex d, as a ſure means of not being diſappointed. 
*,* Curacies, curates, and titles for orders provided for 
gentlemen on the ſhorteſt notice. Curates to pay down one 
ſhilling in the pound, according to the yearly Salary procu 
them. | 


Tuts my Lord, I believe was the firſt aſylum eſtabliſhed by 
authority, for reverend villainy. By authority, I ſay: for not 
to diſcountenance what we can prevent, is i facto to autho- 
rize. The ſucceſs Mr. Hawkſhaw's ſcheme met with, indu- 
ced others to adopt his plan: ſo that we have now no leſs than 
five at the leaſt of theſe kind of offices: the original one (late 


Dame Hawkſhaw's deceaſed) now kept by the Rev Mr. 
G Mood 


| 


{ 
1 
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Mood * her partner, —another by the Rev. Mr. Carpenter in 
the Temple, —a third by a young Attorney in a Court near 
Holborn, a fourth and fifth by the Clerks of St. Martin's and 
Covent-Garden, Theſe divinity agents have been daring 
enough of late to advertize their offices in the papers, pub- 
liſhing thereby their own inſolence, and your inattention. 
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Tur violence, that is here offered to Chriſtianity muſt be 
evident to any one, that is capable of a reflection. The con- 
fuſion that it cauſes in the diſcharge of the ſacred miniſtry, and 
the injuries, that the moral, and upright diſpenſers of the 
goſpel feel on this account, ſhall no > Tonger be concealed from 

the public. | 


— 
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| I MEAN not to be too ſevere in my invectives, againſt that 
ji | - unhappy claſs of hackney clergymen, who are only the ſecondary | 
f 5 cauſes of theſe diſtractions in the church. We need not loſe 
. ſight of your Lordſhip to diſcover, that to deviate from recti- 
iq | tude is the frailty of our nature. They are in general to be 
| pitied, but nothing further. In the formation, and mainte- 
nance of the different ſocieties of men, after making reaſonable 
allowances for natural infirmities, the intentionally abandoned, 
and deprayed, were always expelled. This policy was juſtly 
1; thought their ſtrongeſt cement. The whole order over which 
jd * you but in part preſide, is however differently governed. 
[ | The bad are countenanced to the deſtruction of the good. 
| 


——— 


Your 


$i Ordinary of Newgate. 


(25). 
Your province to do good in ſpiritual matters, is confin'd: to 
the dioceſe of London. But it has been unfortunately experi- 


enced, that your power of diſpenſing : mifchief is univerſal. 


The complaints of a whole kingdom will not let me confine 


the-public nuiſance of theſe offices to the capital. I will point 


out in a few inſtances their influence, both in town, and 


country. 


IT is pretty well known, my Lord, that divine ſervice has 


been performed in many churches of London, by people who 


were never ordained. To account for this, is by no means 


difficult. When any one applies to theſe offices for employ- 


ment, no queſtion is aſked reſpecting his character, place of 


abode, or connections: neither is he ſo much as required to 
exhibit his letters of orders. Any man therefore with a black 


coat, and a good aſſurance, may commence divine, and enter 


into prefent pay. 


NoTHIiNG is more common now, than for a clergyman to 
undertake a number of curacies, and depend upon theſe places 
of rendezvous for aſſiſtance. I can point out to your Lordſhip 


a man, who is actually at this time curate to two of the largeſt 


churches in town,—afternoon lecturer to another, —chaplain 
to one of the city company's almhouſes,—and reader and 
preacher to a free chapel beſides ;—at each of theſe his attend- 
ance is required every ſunday. Thus circumſtanced, how- 
ever aſſiſted, however well inclined, can any man upon earth 
acquit himſelf to the real honor of his maker, or the ſatisfac- 
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tion of his auditors? I aver he cannot. From the permiſſion 
of this kind of monopoly, the firſt pariſhes in London have 
been wholly neglected: In others, the duty has been hurried 
over by ſhabby dreſſed clergymen, whoſe only care was to get 
to the next church in time, to which they were hacks for the 
day. Recolle&, my Lord, the recent infamous behaviour of & 
clergyman at St. Paul's Covent Garden, and tell me whether 
theſe offices do not diſhonour your Lordſhip, as well as the 
eſtabliſhed religion of the country. You were fully informed 
of the circumſtances, and I could wiſh no other perſon acquain- 
ted with them. Inſtances of this kind are not rare, and men- 
tioned to aggravate the grievance: They are alas! toe 
common. | 


Every church is now honored with a variety of new faces: 
That ceaſes to be a wonder : It is only a novelty to ſee the ſame 
clergyman twice over. The very livings of Biſhops and Deans 
are no better taken care of. Under theſe circumſtances, my 
Lord, it is natural to conclude, that ſettled curacies are ſcarce 
to be met with in London; I am convinced they are by ex- 
perience, and have pointed out the cauſe. Formerly it was 
cuſtomary, for the preacher to enter his name in a book, kept 
in the veſtry for the inſpection of the dioceſan: And the 
churchwardens were directed to ſee the letters of orders, of 
every ſtrange gentleman, before he aſcended the pulpit. Then 


we learn, at leaſt the appearance of regularity was preſerved. 


But theſe formal cuſtoms are rendered — by your Lord- 
ſhip's refinements. I 


LET 


( 25) 
Lr us now travel into the country, and we ſhall find the 
effect of theſe offices, tho' not the ſame, yet equally prejudicial 
to the honeſt curate. Every country rector or vicar is become 
ſo connected with them, that upon the leaſt miſunderſtand- 
ing with their curate, the poor man is immediately ſupplan- 
ted, by one of Mr. Wood's, or Mr. Carpenter's pious exotics. 


Tux rector, or vicar of a pariſh, raiſes his tythes according 
to the advanced prices of the neceſſaries of life. The curate 
attempts, on the ſame juſtifiable grounds, to augment his ſti- 
pend. No ſooner does he intimate his intentions, than he is 
| diſcharged, and ſucceeded by a wretch from theſe agents, 
who accepts it on any terms for a retreat from his creditors, 
and a gaol, or whoſe immoralities had driven him 4 N 
prophet, to ſeek for honor, far from his own country. 


Doxs it not appear hard, my Lord, that an Honeſt man, 
ſhould be thus deprived of bread? Shall we be favored with 
your pity for him, (a parent yourſelf) if we ſuppoſe a wife 
2nd family's ſuſtenance is depending on this circumſtance? 
Where is the retreat for inſulted poverty — The EccLtsias- 
TICAL RROISTER-Orries. But the alternative, my Lord, 
is ſhocking to the man of feeling. And ſuppofing he could 
ſo far get the better of his delicacy as to apply to them, he 
ruſt encounter by an infamous taxation, new ſorrows, and 
new difſiculties. 


You need not be informed, that — theſe offices ſup- 


preſſed, there would be no reſource for the abandoned of the 
H clergy 3 


6260) 
clergy; they muſt renounce their immoralities, or ſtarve. 


But as long as ſuch nurſeries for iufamy are countenanced, it 
is no wonder, that vice abounds, from whence we ſhould 


reaſonably expect abundance of virtue. 


HzNCE, my Lord, the charge I brought againſt you is 
fully ſupported: The humble, honeſt curates are not only de- 
prived of bread, but a {et of miſcreants thrive on their undoing. 
I wiſh it were poſſible to ſeparate the conſequences of your 
negligence ; that you might be indulged thus to ſupport the 
iniquitous, but not at the expence of the upright. 
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Tursx are the ſentiments of a man, who ſpeaks feelingly, 


having ſuffered by the grievances he repreſents. They are ad- 
dreſſed to your Lardſhip as the patron of them. I have not 
he leaft perſonal enmity againſt you, conſequently have no 
fevenge to gratify. The few comments here given on your 
public conduct, are not the effects of prejudice, but of ſad ex- N e 
perience. If any part of my language, has been too indelicate 
for your ear, you muſt impute it to the honeſt indignation, 
that produced it. I apprized you, that I ſhould forget the 

diſtance that forms and ceremonies had eſtabliſhed between 

us. I have, notwithſtanding, approached you as decently, 
as the nature of the ſubject would allow. If it is not in 

vain to wiſh, may the few facts I have fimply related, and the 

arguments I have zealouſly advanced, make a proper im- 


preſſion upon you. Should it fo happen, it may be fortunate 
for 4 
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for us both ; I ſhall be freed from the trouble of addrefling you 
again, ,and you, from the pain of hearing from me, on a ſub- 
Je& ſo diſagreeable. Shew but a proper attention in your dio- 
ceſe, and it is poſſible I may yet be brought to venerate your 


character. If you perſiſt in your errors, you ſhall be repeat- 
_ edly brought before the awful bar of the public, that if we 


cannot make you anſwer for them, we may at leaſt make them 
unpopular. Thus, without penitence, will you be viſited by 
me, while you wear an earthly mitre; and when you are 
forced to reſign it to the unavoidable decree of fate, it ſhall 
be my employment to tranſmit you to poſterity in ſuch colors, 


that riſing prelates may learn from example, to avoid that uni- 


verſal odium, you obſtinately drew down upon yourſelf. 
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